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THE BOOK OP THE MONTH 

MR. WELLS AND GOD 1 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



When, in the late summer days of 1914, God seemed to 
have forsaken the world and to have put a curse upon his 
children ; when the German Army, descending upon Belgium, 
comported themselves in strict obedience to God's Holy 
Word: Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children and 
throweth them against the stones — in those days many fell 
away from God, and denied him. Among them, it appears, 
was Mr. H. G. Wells. But it must at once be said that the 
God who seemed suddenly to have failed his children was 
a God whom Mr. Wells lost little time in replacing with 
another and, to his mind, a better God, fashioned in accord- 
ance with specifications and safeguards which insured a 
Divinity (if this new God is divine) warranted to survive 
any possible assault of despairing skepticism: a God care- 
fully and reassuringly secured against human disaffection. 

In those shattering days of 1914, the mood of Mr. Wells 
was the bitterly apostatizing mood of many men and women 
to whom it seemed as if the Rock of Ages had turned to 
sand. ' ' The Wild Asses of the Devil are loose and there is 
no restraining them," he cried. " What is the good of pre- 
tending that the Wild Asses are the instruments of Provi- 
dence kicking better than we know! It is all evil. Evil 
But Mr. Wells was no more willing to proceed without God — 
without some God — than were the millions of other essen- 
tially religious persons for whom the War meant spiritual 
devastation. Mr. Wells differed from those who, like his 
own Dodd in Boon, were resolved not to permit God back 
on any terms whatsover — Dodd, who had ' ' constituted him- 
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1 God the Invisible King, by H. G. Wells. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1917. 
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self a sort of alert customs officer of a materialistic age, 
saying suspiciously, ' Here, now, what's this rapping under 
the table here! ' " . . . Dodd, who, as Boon used to declare, 
" looked under his bed for the Deity, and slept with a large 
revolver under his pillow for fear of a revelation." For 
Mr. Wells, of course, is anything but a materialist; and he 
could not live without God. So, in Mr. Britling, we find him 
seeking, and finding, a measure of spiritual orientation. 
' ' Religion, ' ' Mr. Britling wrote to the parents of the dead 
German tutor of his own dead son, " is the first thing and 
the last thing, and until a man has found God and been 
found by God, he begins at no beginning, he works to no 
end . . . Life falls into place only with God. God, who fights 
through men against Blind Force and Night and Non-Exist- 
ence; who is the end, who is the meaning. He is the only 
King ... Of course I must write about him. I must tell 
all my world of him." That was the genesis of Mr. Wells' 
new book — his book about God : the story of his adventures 
in the spiritual heavens. 

For the false God whom he has dethroned, Mr. Wells 
has a fine and heartening detestation. This is, briefly, the 
God of the orthodox — the God whom the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford had in mind when he recently ascribed England's diffi- 
culties in the War to the impatience of Englishmen with 
long sermons, among other similar causes of offense. This 
phase of the God whom Mr. Wells repudiates is God the 
Avenger — the nursery-maid's God, and the Rev. Mr. Sun- 
day's: the God who has been made to poison the minds of 
generations of Christian children. He and his Hell were the 
nightmare of Mr. Wells' childhood: " I hated him while I 
still believed in him, and who could help but hate? I thought 
of him as a fantastic monster, perpetually spying, perpetu- 
ally listening, perpetually waiting to condemn and to ' strike 
me dead ' . . . When I was still only a child of thirteen, by 
the grace of the true God in me, I flung this Lie out of my 
mind, and for many years, until I came to see that God 
himself had done this thing for me, the name of God meant 
nothing to me but the hideous scar in my heart where a 
fearful demon had been." Many sincere Christians would 
doubtless hasten to point out to Mr. Wells that this vengeful 
God is no longer the valid God of the modern Church. Then 
why (one can hear Mr. Wells retort) permit the modern 
Church — in the person, for example, of the Bishop of 
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Chelmsford — to preach him? And to that, obviously, there 
is no answer that does not reflect disastrously either upon 
God or the Bishop of Chelmsford. 

Mr. Wells candidly offers himself to our view as a mis- 
sionary " who would gladly overthrow and smash some 
Polynesian divinity of shark's teeth and painted wood and 
mother-of-pearl." To him such elaborations as: "begotten 
of the Father before all worlds," are no better than intel- 
lectual shark's teeth and oyster shells. He would not 
wantonly shock and insult : but he is zealous to liberate, and 
he is admirably impatient with a reverence that stands 
between man and God. He would liberate men — and also the 
veritable God — from many snares and perverting disguises 
of sanctified superstition and delusive faith. For him, the 
false deity has many forms: God " the jealous and bicker- 
ing monopolist " who will have " none other gods but me " ; 
that ' ' fantastic, unqualified danse a trois, the Trinity, which 
the wranglings and disputes of the worthies of Alexandria 
and Syria declared to be God ' ' ; the Hebrew-Christian God 
of Nicsea, " trailing with him a thousand misconceptions 
and bad associations " — that " stuffed scarecrow of divin- 
ity," that " incoherent accumulation of antique theological 
notions ' ' ; the ' ' God of Magic, ' ' a magnificent Fetish, serv- 
ing the ends of men in response to ' ' things that are supposed 
to be peculiarly influential with him, such as saying prayers 
and repeating gross praises of him, or reading in a blind, 
industrious way that strange miscellany of Jewish and early 
Christian literature, the Bible ... or making the Sabbath 
dull and uncomfortable " — the God who, in return for these 
fetishistic propitiations, is supposed to interfere with the 
normal course of causation in their favor— the God who 
presents himself as ' ' a celestial log-roller, ' ' remedying acci- 
dents, curing ailments, contriving unexpected gifts of 
medicine and money, averting bankruptcies, and otherwise 
" delighting his little clique of faithful souls with these 
bouquets and chocolate-boxes from the divinity " (this con- 
ception of God may be disowned, Mr. Wells remarks, by 
The Hibbert Journal, but " it is unblushingly advocated in 
the parish magazine "). Also among the false gods is the 
God who is called Providence, that solacing conception 
" which declares the apparent adequacy of cause and effect 
to be a sham ": the God who guides our feet — a " sedulous 
governess restraining and correcting the wayward steps of 
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men ' ' : the God ' ' who banks your aeroplane correctly and 
minds your innocent children for you if you leave them 
before an unguarded fire." And there is the false God 
of the Quietists, who make religion an exquisite revery 
in which they dally amorously with the Most High — this 
God who is " a spiritual troubadour wooing the hearts of 
men and women to no purpose." Then there is the 
Children's God, " a kind of senile uncle of the nursery 
who loves to hear it said, ' The children adore him.' " 
There is " The Sexual God," furious at any breach of the 
sexual tabus — the God who is invoked by those clergy of our 
day " who play the part of the New Testament Pharisee 
with the utmost exactness and unconsciousness, unable to 
converse with a Magdalen — unless she were in a very high 
social position indeed — without a dramatic sense of con- 
descension." Lastly, he deals with the figure that is bur- 
dened with " the millstones of Syrian theology and an out- 
rageous mythology of incarnation and resurrection," and 
the obstructive picture of the Good Shepherd " thrusting 
itself before minds unaccustomed to the idea that they are 
lambs," and " the cross in the twilight that bars the way." 

The obvious comment upon these vigorous denials and 
extirpations is, of course, that they are concerned with 
religious concepts that no longer have any meaning for 
those whose intellectual processes are worth a moment's 
consideration. There must be many intelligences, no doubt, 
that can still regard with gravity the theological cretinism 
of the Bishop of Chelmsford; but they should not disturb 
Mr. Wells as much as they appear to. His destructive en- 
thusiasm has a little the air of a belated Ingersoll, and you 
find yourself harboring an increasing wonder as to why Mr. 
Wells should suppose that any of those who are likely to 
read him with understanding will need the support of such 
mid- Victorian heterodoxy. Almost the entire list of his 
false Gods have been disintegrating on the ash-heap for 
half a century, save as they still enjoy sanctuary in the bosom 
of the Bishop of Chelmsford and other ecclesiastical sur- 
vivals, and in the minds and souls of those pious primitives 
or bigots for whom religion is merely an inherited and 
imscrutinized tradition. Why expend so much energy upon 
what Mr. Wells himself adequately and simply calls " the 
patent absurdities of the official creeds "? 

Nor is the favored God of Mr. Wells' own devising — the 
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God whom he commends to us as authentic, acceptable, and 
satisfying — a particularly fresh invention. His conception 
was in the main anticipated, as he frankly and handsomely 
admits, by William James (his " friend and master, that 
very great American ") ; and he indicates its remoter orig- 
ins. As elaborated by Mr. Wells, this God who has won his 
allegiance is the result of a convenient partition. He avows, 
first, " complete Agnosticism " in the matter of God the 
Creator. This is " the Veiled Being " who stands for the 
ultimate mysteries of the universe, and Mr. Wells declares 
that "we do not know and perhaps cannot know in any 
comprehensible terms the relation of the Veiled Being to 
that living reality in our hearts who is . . . the true God." 
This is a handy disposal; but it seems — in the words of 
Boswell concerning Dr. Johnson's evasive answers to a 
puzzled enquirer about the future life — to ' ' leave the matter 
in obscurity. ' ' At all events, Mr. Wells does not waste much 
time on his " Veiled Being," but leaves him, with a cheerful 
gesture of consignment, in the keeping of a delightfully 
heterogeneous company of disputatious theological wraiths 
comprising pre-Nicaeans, the Orphic cult, the Essenes, and 
Kant. For himself, he believes that ' ' the reality of religion 
deals wholly and exclusively with the God of the Heart." 

This God of the Heart is a quasi-Bergsonian, quasi- 
Williamjamesian being whose distinguishing feature is that 
he is " a finite God " (the italics, justly deserved, are Mr. 
Wells') : a God who is, like man, an agonist, who shares his 
struggles and his strivings. He is "a person," and, 
like us, "a being in conflict with the unknown and the 
limitless and the forces of death; who values much that we 
value and is against much that we are pitted against. . . . 
He is helped and gladdened by us. He hopes and attempts. 
God is no abstraction nor trick of words, no Infinite. He 
is as real as a bayonet thrust or an embrace. ' ' He is within 
time, but outside of space and matter. He shares our igno- 
rance of the Veiled Being. He is limited and impeded like 
ourselves. Nor is he to be identified with the Life Force, the 
Will to Be (which seems to point to a still further division 
of the Eternal Principle; whence it appears that Mr. Wells 
himself is not guiltless of the ancient Nicsean hankering after 
Trinities). 

This, Mr. Wells asserts, is the Truth held by " the 
renascent religion that is now taking shape " — this " Chris- 
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tianity without theology that one finds now, a thing active 
and sufficient in many minds." Modern religion, in his 
view, bases its knowledge of God and its account of God 
entirely upon experience. It has encountered God. " It 
does not argue about God; it relates." It is an enormous 
relief to Mr. Wells that he may think of God ' ' without being 
committed to think of either the Father, the Son, or the Holy 
Ghost, or of all of them at once." He now goes about the 
world like one who was lonely and has found ' ' a huge friend- 
liness, a great brother and leader, who himself struggles in 
his great effort from strength to strength." 

This notion of an immortal but finite God, a co-partner 
and fellow-struggler with man, a single spirit, a " person " 
(though not, as Mr. Wells rather naively insists, an anthro- 
pomorphic being), is an undeniably appealing, harmonizing, 
and persuasive conception. Its ultimate sentimentalism and 
shallowness are effectively concealed. It has everything to 
make it seem veritable to an imaginative realist like Mr. 
Wells ; nor was William James, for all his sensitive intuition, 
just the kind of spiritual seer to perceive its inadequacies. It 
is not impossible that Mr. Wells, with his fascinating power 
over the minds of so many of us who rejoice in his intellectual 
disentanglement, his valor, his vision, and his savage sincer- 
ity, may thus succeed in commending religion to the more 
impetuous among those of his friends who constitute the 
budding liberals of our generation. This God will be seized 
upon by many of those whose disharmony with a more an- 
cient faith it will seem to resolve. For Mr. Wells has ren- 
dered an immense and incalculable service to those whom he 
once so happily called " orthodox unbelievers." He has be- 
queathed to those potentially religious moderns who revolt 
from established conceptions of God a rational, intelligi- 
ble substitute, as approachable as a recruiting officer, as 
modern, as workable, as a 1917 six-cylinder touring-car — a 
God that any intelligent liberal of today can possess without 
shame and exhibit without apology. 

This God who is only finite, who is neither omnipo- 
tent nor omniscient: who, though he fights superbly and 
unremittingly against evil, has never conquered it: who 
is the servant, not the master, of destiny, should com- 
mand a wide and continued vogue. The boundless poten- 
tialities of appeal in Mr. Wells' conception are due to the 
fact that it provides a neat and comforting answer, satisfy- 
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ing to the enlightened rationalistic mind, of the apparent 
irreconcilabilities of conventional theology. Have you asked, 
in weary and tragical perplexity: How can one reconcile 
the impalement of a million men upon a million bayonets, 
the mutilation of a whole countryside of children and 
the befouling of numberless girls — how can one reconcile 
these things with the picture of a universe controlled by a 
benign and omnipotent God? To this hoary dilemma, Mr. 
Wells has the answer ready for you, as pat and as com- 
pletely satisfactory as you could wish. It is simplicity 
itself. Merely this : God is not omnipotent. He is not even 
as potent as the Kaiser, though his intentions are far more 
admirable : for though God is apparently unable to stop the 
War, the Kaiser could stop it in twenty-four hours if he 
chose. Again, this other immemorial conundrum has beset 
you: If God be omniscient — if the future, from now to 
Infinity, is unrolled before his sight like a brightly-lettered 
scroll — what then becomes of man's Free Will? Ah, says Mr. 
Wells in effect, " the matter is absurdly simple: God does 
not know the future, any more than we do. He is striving 
ardently, in co-operation with ourselves, that it may shape 
itself in harmony with the needs of universal well-being and 
justice ; and, with our help — and the permission of the Ger- 
man General Staff — he may succeed. ' ' There are, to be sure, 
disturbing afterthoughts involved in the acceptance of these 
solutions. For example, suppose we fail in our endeavors — 
God and his partners, ourselves ? Failure is always possible 
to a finite power. What guarantee can Mr. Wells' God 
furnish us that, if we espouse him, he will be able to see us 
through ? 

Mr. Wells has tried to give us an intelligible God, a God 
acceptable to human reason; and that is a hopeless endeavor. 
It has always failed. It always will fail. The orthodox God 
of the Western world, in his several aspects, has failed to 
survive for free spirits chiefly because, while he has been 
capable of yielding consolation and inviting aspiration, he 
has affronted the unhypnotized modern intelligence. Mr. 
Wells has fashioned an image of God that is not without 
plausibility for the intelligence and that radiates a comradely 
and human warmth. It is a touching and attractive concept : 
but it is easily exhaustible; it fails to satisfy the shrewder 
probings of the spirit. The fabrication of a God acceptable 
to the intelligence and inexhaustibly rewarding to the spirit 
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has been no easier for Mr. Wells than it was for the devisers 
of orthodox Western faiths (Mr. Wells' notion of the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism, by the. way, are on a par with the easy 
generalizations of popular Occidental interpreters of Eastern 
thought). M. Maeterlinck hinted at a part of the truth long 
ago when he observed quite simply that " there are in man 
regions far more fertile and more profound than those of 
his reason or his intelligence." Only an abandoned mystic 
may discourse with positiveness of God; and how often do 
abandoned mystics emerge in the speculative writing of 
today? 

Mr. Wells' finite and co-operative God, singing " On- 
ward Christian Soldiers! " to the accompaniment of a 
kind of transfigured Salvation Army band, offers a stir- 
ring and dramatic picture to the imagination — a height- 
ened composite (as it may seem to the less sympathetic) 
of Colonel Roosevelt, Charlemagne, Mr. Bryan, Siegfried, 
Billy Sunday and not a little of Mr. Wells himself. But it 
will hardly satisfy all minds. There are some who hold with 
the unplumbed saying of the Upanishads : ' ' For the Spirit of 
Man is Creator "; who believe that the God who is in the 
human heart — not limited and finite, but measureless in 
potency and fathomless in wisdom and benignity — is the God 
who dreamed the worlds into being, that he might mirror his 
spirit eternally in the souls of men. 

" Every imagination of man," says a modern speculator 
more subtle than Mr. Wells, " is the opening or the closing 
of a door to the divine world." Mr. Wells has both closed 
and opened doors : he has closed one upon a theological 
chamber of musty horrors and discarded anachronisms ; he 
has opened another upon a fresh and wide and veritable 
world, near to us and familiarly human and accessible, where 
there is air to breathe, and brave songs and heroic clamor- 
ings are in the winds. But this open place is after all a 
plain. Mr. Wells should have seen that in the distance the 
land rises and lifts into a mountain range. Upon those far 
heights, it is said by undaunted travelers, the day seems 
very still — there are no winds nor clamorings ; and seen from 
there, they say, the earth and sky are of a strange and ter- 
rible beauty, and full of an indescribable light. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



